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“ T tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is jusi 
and that his justece cannot sleep forever.”’—JEFFERSON. 








REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 

Emigrations.—Overtures to the British Government.—Strength of 
the Republican party.—Negro slavery abolished by the French 
commissioners.—Jeremie and the Mole at Cape St. Nicholas 
surrendered to the British — Failure of attack on Cape Tiburon. 


—A second atlempt sueceeds.— Further operations of the Bri- 
tish troops. —Reinforcements under General Whyte. 


From the period of the revolt of the negroes in the north- 
ern province, numerous emigrations had taken place from 
Hayti to the neighboring islands, and not less than ten thou- 
sand were supposed to have passed over to the continent of 
America. Among these is to be reckoned M. Galoaud, who 
was accompanied by many respectable families. The prin- 
cipal planters had repaired to Great Britain, many of whom 
had previously applied to the king’s ministers for an arma- 
mevt to take possession of the country for Great Britain. 
Their representations were at first disregarded ; but at length, 
after the commencement of hostilities between Great Bri- 
tain and France, the English ministry listened to the over- 
tures again made to them, by the planters of Hayti; and in 
1793, M. Charmilly, one of their number, received dis- 
patches from the Secretary of State to General William- 
son, the Governor of Jamaica, intimating the king’s plea- 
sure that he should accept the submission of those inhabi. 
tants who solicited the protection of the British Govern- 
ment; for which purpose he was tosend a sufficient force 
to bold possession of whatever places might be surrendered. 

The French commissioners, Santhonax and Polverel, had 
brought from France six thousand chosen troops; which, 
with the national force already in the colony, and the mili- 
tia of the country, constituted a body of fourteen or fifteen 
thousand effective whites; and to these were joined the 
greatest part of the free negroes and mulattoes, besides a 
motly band, consisting chiefly of slaves who had deserted 
from their owners, and negroes collected from the jails, 
amounting altogether to twenty-five thousand effectives, 
well armed and inured to the climate. Being however dis- 
persed, they were less formidable, of which the commis- 
Soners were fully sensible, and accordingly on the first in- 
timation of an attack from the English, they attempted to 
strengthen their interest by proclaiming the abolition of 
every species of slavery, declaring that the negroes were 
thenceforth to be considered as free citizens. Numbers in 
oS aert of the colony availed themselves of this offer of |i- 
ha "P withdrawing to the mountains, possessed them- 
West the na\ural fastnesses in the iuterior. Upwara-s 
mh undced thousand are supposed to have formed them- 
rs oe 'n this mauner into a savage republic, resemblin: 

‘tof the black Charaibes of St. Vincent. 
mshig northern province, a desperate band of revoli-’ 

*, amounting, as it was supposed, to upwards of for. 


y thousand, still continued in arms, 


The armameut formed at Jamaica amvuvied to about 
eight hundred and seventy rank and file, of which the first 
division, consisting of six hundred and seventy-seven rank 
and file, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel White- 
iocke, sailed from Port Poyal the 9th, and arrived at Jere- 
mie, on the 19th of September, accompanied by Commodore 
Ford, in the Europa, and four or five frigates. The terms 
of capitulation having been previously adjusted, the British 
forces had only to take possession of the town and harbor, 
which was done next morning; the oaths of fidelity and al- 
legiance being taken by the inhabitants with great apparent 
readiness and satisfaction. On the 22d, the fortress and har- 
bor atCape St. Nicholas were occupied, the grenadier com- 
pany of the 13th regiment taking the command of the garri- 
son, which was soon afterwards strengthened by the second 
division from Jamaica. The town of St. Nicholas, how- 
ever, continued hostile; most of the inhabitants joined the 
republican army; in fact, the whole of what had hitherto 
been accomplished was but an insignificant acquisition, al- 
though from the extent of the subjected coast, the people 
of England glowed with high expectation of the result. It 
having been represented to Colonel Whitelocke, that the 
acquisition of Tibaron would prove important to the secu: 
rity of Le Grand Ance, and a M: Duval, a planter, pledg ing 
himself to co-operate in its reduction with five bund red 
colonial troops; the British force proceeded from Jeremie, 
and arrived in Tiburon bay on the 4th of October. But the 
expedition completely failed, either through untoward cir- 
cumstances, or as some has represented, in consequence of 
the infidelity of the French to their promises. The enemy 
were more formidable than was anticipated, and the inva- 
ders retreated with the loss of about twenty men killed and 
wounded. This proved an extreme discouragement to the 
troops, among whom, in consequence of unusual fatigue in 
an unfavorable climate, sickness began to make ils appear- 
ance to an alarming degree. The general used his utmost 
endeavors to revive their spirits by sending, though they 
could be ill spared, the remaining part of the 49th regiment, 
the 20th, an@ the Royals, amounting altogether to seven or 
eight hundred men, as a reinforcement, til] further assis- 
tance should be obtained from Engiand. This measure pro- 
duced a considerable effect among the French planters, and 
in the beginning of December, the parishes of Jean Rabel, 
St. Mare, A ye, and Boncassim, surrendered on the 
same conditions as had been granted to Jeremie: the exam- 
ple was soon followed by the inhabitants of Leogane. No- 
thing more was attempted till the ensuing year: when the 
squadron arrived off Cape Tiburon on the evening of the 
2d of February, for the purpose of renewing the attack 
aod fetrieving the former failure, the enemy appeared 1 
force, and deliberately waited the arrival of the British; but 
the fire of the ships soon cleared the beach: they came for- 
ward ,and discharged their musketry at the boats. 

‘he ao 5 however landed, and ‘instantly forming with Ma- 
or Spencer at their head, routed their line with grea’ 
-iaughter, and immediately took possession of the post. 
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Of the enemy, one hundred and fifty surrendered prisoners 
of war. The magazines were found well stored with amu- 
nitien. 

The British squadron now commanded the navigation of the 
whole of that extensive bay which forms the Bightoi Lec- 
gane; and on the arrival of a large armament now daily and 
anxiously expected from England, Port-au-Prince was regard- 
ed as a certain conquest. It was deemed important in the 
meanwhile, to obtain the town of Port Paix, an important sta- 
tion to the eastward of Cape St. Nicholas, by the offer of the 
sam of five thousand pounds, to M. Lavaax, an old general 
in the French service, and a man both of bravery and probi- 
ty, to whom Colonel! Whitelocke addressed himself by let- 
ter. Lavaux, having silently read it, demanded of the offi- 
cer who conveyed it, upon the honor ofa soldier if he knew 
the contents. The officer answered in the negative. The 
French general then read the letter aloud to the people who 
surrounded him, and told the British officer, that if he had 
brough him such a proposal knowingly, he would instantly 
have caused him to be executed on agibbet. The answer 
he returned was remarkable: “ You have endeavored to 
dishonor me in the eyes of my troops, by supposing me so 
vile, flagitious, and base, as to be capable of betraying my 
trust for a bribe: this is an affront for which you awe me 
personal satisfaction, andI demand it in the name of honor. 
Wherefore, previous to any general action, J offer you single 
combat until ong of us falls; leaving to you the choice of 
arms, either on foot or horseback. Your situation as my 
enemy on the part of your country, did notgive you a right 
to offer me a persopal.insult; and as @ private person, I ask 
satisfaction for an injury done me by an individual.” 

L’Acul, an important fortress in the vicinity of Leegane, 
was next attacked. oméhe 19th of February, by Col. White- 
locke. Baron de Mgptalembert, with about two hundred 
colonial troops, and of the British artillery, previous- 
ly embarked on transports, having orders to land and attack 
the fortata given , and Captain Vincent with the light 
infantry of the 49th, amd about eighty of the colonial troops, 
took a mountain - wing to the mismanagement of 
one of the transports, the troops under the command of tha 
Baron de Montalemberteould not be landed. The Colunel, 
in consequence, came.to the determination of attacking the 
fort by storm: and,detached Major Spencer, with the gre- 
nadiers of the 49th gegiment, and light infantry of the 13tb, 
to joimCaptain Vincent, and approach the fert by the moun- 
tain road, while he bimself marched by the great road for 
the same purpose. Athalf past four or five o’clock, the two 
columns moved forward, under a heavy fire of cannon and *- 
musquetry, but the orders to advance and gain the fort, 
were rapicly executed, Lieutenant M’Kerras, of the en- 
gineers, and Captain utchinson of the Royals, were wound+ 
ed, but continued exertions till the fort surrendered. 
Captain Morshead,_ tenant. Tinlia of the grenadiers, 
Lieutenant Caulfield of the 62d regiment, aud some pri~ 
vates, were blownup, from the explosion of a quantity of 
powder and other combustibles in one of the buildings, 






















} Three only of the English were killed, and seven wounded. 


which was fired by order of the commanding officer. Capr 
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tain Morshead died the next day; Lieutenant Caulfield some 
time after followed, and both were interred with military 
honors. Lieutenant Tinlin recovered. 

The next expedition was directed against a strong post 
and settlement at Bompard, about fifteen miles from Cape 
St. Nicholas, where a colony of Germans had established 
themselves. A detachment of two hundred men, from the 
different corps, were ordered on this service under the 
command of Major Spencer and Lieutenant Colonel Mark- 
ham. They were repulsed, however, by superior numbers, 
with the loss of forty-two men; sixteen killed, and twenty- 
six taken prisoners, after fighting bravely. 

The enemy, however, were repulsed in another quarter. 
‘One of the lieutenants of Rigaud, with one thousand five 
hundred men of different colors, had prepared to attack 
L”Acul de Leogane; on the day preceding they were inter- 
cepted by four hundred men, (only one hundred and fifty of 
whom were of the British legion, and the remainder of the 
militia of Leogane,) under the command of the Baron de 
Montalembert, who routed them and took a piece of cannon. 
They charged with fixed bayonets, and upwards of three 
hundred of the enemy were killed.” 

A few British troops also left in possession of Cape Tibu- 
ron, were attacked on the 16th of April, by an army con- 
sisting chiefly of revolted negroes, amounting to upwords 
of two thousand, led on by Andrew Rigaud, a man of color, 
who commanded at Aux Cayes. The fort was defended 
with much spirit for six hours, when the besieged, quitting 
the fort, routed the besieged with great slaughter, one hun- 
dred and seventy of their number being left dead on the 
field; but it was discovered that no less than twenty-eight 
of the British soldiers had fallen, and one hundred or more 
of the colonial troops were severely waunded. 

During a period of eight months no re-inforement had 
arrived from Great Britain, and the British force in all 
parts of the is)and amounted only to about nine hundred ef- 
fective men. This proved very dispiriting; some of the 
planters declared themselves hostile; and desertions were 
frequent from most of the parishes. The garrison at Jean 
Rabell, which a few months before, had voluntarily decla- 
red for the British government, compelled their officers to 
deliver up the post to Lavaux, the French general; and it 
was feared other places would follow their example. 

At this critical juncture, on the 19th of May, his Majes- 
ty’s ships the Belliqueux, and the Irresistible, and the Fly 
sloop, anchored in the harbor of Cape St. Nicholas, having 
on board the 22d, 23d, and 41st regiments of infantry, un- 
der the command of General Whyte. This event afforded 
the bighest satisfaction, and an immediate hope was in- 
dulged of the capture of Port-au-Prince. Its harbor was 
known to be crowded with ships, most of which were sup- 
posed to be richly laden, and every one @oticipated the pos- 
S@sion of wealth from the capture. _ 

General Whyte, accordingly, having landed his sick at 
Cape St. Nicholas, and taken one hundred and fifty of the 
garrison in their room, proceeded om the 28d, to the place 
appointed in the road of Arcahay®, to concert measures 
with Commodore Ford, who had for some time blockaded 
the harbor, and to receive on board such of the colonial 
treops as were to co-operate. Inthe evening of the 30th, 
the squadron cast anchor off Port-au-Prince: there were 
four ships of the line, the Europa, the Belliqueux, the Irre- 
»sistible, and the Sceptre, three frigates, and four or five 
emaller vessels under the immediate command of Commo- 

dore Ford. The land forces, under the orders of General 
Whyte, consisted of one thousand four bundred and sixty- 
five rank and file, fit for duty. 

After making the necessary preparations, early the next 
morning, a flag was sent to demand the surrender of the 
town, but the letter was returned unopened, when ope- 
rations were commenced by cagnonading Fort Bigotton, 
which stood on a commanding eminénee, and was defended 
by five hundred men, eight pieces of cannon, and two mor- 
ters. The sea front was attacked by two line of battle- 
ships, but no great impression being made, Maj r Spencer 
with three hundred British, and five hundred of the coluni- 
al troops, lauded in the evening within a mile of the fort, to 
attack on the land-side. About eight o'clock at night a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm grose, acoompanied with a deluge 


ed to take advantage, he, with only sizty men rushed for- 
ward, and finding a breach in the walls, entered with fixed 
bayonets, and subdued the fortress. Captain Daniel re- 
ceived a severe wound in the attack, while his brave asso- 
ciate, Captain Wallace, the second in command, was killed 
on the glacis. (To be continued.) 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

Mr. Editor:—Io your last number you gave a brief history 
of Mr. Granville Sharpe, the Negroes’ Advocate. 1 now 
forward a summary notice of the praiseworthy labors of 
his able coadjutor, Mr. Thomas Clarkson. 

Superlatively happy is that country, where the liberty of 
the press is established upon such an imperishable basis, 
that the errors and the follies of mankind may be exposed, 
and held up to view, without the dread of an ex-officio at- 
tachment, or the apprehension of an attack from brutal in- 
tollerance. This is the guarantee that, error and violeuce 
have their limits. 

It is with unmixed feelings of pleasure, I submit to your 
readers, such examples of devotedness of time, of talents, 
and of wealth, as were conspicuous in the lives of Clarkson 
and Sharpe, for the purpose of breaking the chains of des- 
potism, and ensuring the melioration of the unhappy slave 
in America. 


‘Is not this the fast that! have chosen? To loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke ?” 
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in his thoughts. 


Isaiah, |viii. 6. 
THOMAS CLARKSON. 

Thomas Clarkson, was worthy to coalesce with 
Mr. Sharpe, in the cause of humanity. The trial 
of Somerset, which occurred during his childhood, 
had teft no impression on his mind, his zeal for the 
abolition of the slave-trade was accidentally exci- 
ted, by being engaged in the composition of an 
Academical Essay on slavery, for which he obtain- 
ed the first prize at Cambridge.‘ In the progress 


-of his task, which he had undertaken from no ether 


motive than the desire of literary distinction, his 
mind became deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the subject; he was no longer capable of 
directing jhis attention to any other pursuit; the 
wretchedness of enslaved negroes was constantly 
He found it impossible not to 
make some effort fortheir relief, and with the hope 
of exciting in other minds, some correspondent feel- 
ings, he published his essay in English: and was 
thus introduced to Sharpe and Ramsey, his literary 
precursors, and to a small society of Friends, al- 
ready interested in the abolition. 

Encouraged by tbe discovery of so many friends, 
Mr. Clarkson began to hope that the vision of his 
solitary hours, might yet be realized, and in a mo- 
ment of sanguine enthusiasm, pledged himself to 
his party, to devote his life to the cause of humani- 
ty and liberty, 

He had no sooner taken his resolution, than 
he was himself startled at the magnitude of his ob- 
ject. It was necessary to create in the public mind, 
such imperious feelings of sympathy, as should 
secure its co-operation and support. It was no 
less necessary to attach to the cause, a sufficient 
number of political characters, who might extort 
the attention of the Legislature. To silence scep- 
licism and prejudice, the most ample testimony 
must be collected, and the most compendious evi- 
dence produced. In the prosecution of his enter- 











prize, be was however aided by Sharpe, enlightened 


-_——- Pa) 


. . . . : . . { SS 
of rain, of which Captain Daniel, of the 41st, being direct-| by Ramsey, and above all supported by Wilberforce. 


Under these auspicies was formed the com. 
|mittee for the Abolition Society, to which Mr. 
|Clarkson constant!y supplied that intelligence, re- 
specting the nature of the slave trade, from which 
Mr. Wilberforce drew his strongest arguments, for 
the abolition. Un the performance of his task, Mr, 
Clarkson was often placed in situations of difficul- 
ty and danger, and in the course of seven years, 
travelled thirty-five thousand miles; nor were these 
his aly labors, he corresponded with four hundred 
persons, and annually published some work jllys- 
trative of the subject. Overwhelmed with fatigue, 
he was at length obliged to relinquish his post, and 
to devote some years to the re-establishment of his 
impaired constitution. In 1805, he was sufficient. 
ly recovered to resume his appropriate duties, and 
at length saw the termination of hie labors, in the 
attainment of that object, to which he had relj- 
giously dedicated his health and strength, his time 
and talents, all the powers of his mind, and the 
best portion of his life. 

The history of the Abolition, by Mr. Clarkson, js 
a simple but substantial record of his own, and 
others unexampled exertions, which renders praise 


as trivial as superfluous. Suarpr, 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


** Freedom’s the pearl of life! the poor man’s store: 
But life is death! ! when freedom is no more!!!» 


Mr Editor,—Long have I beheld with a pleasu- 
rable delight, the cheering scenes that have been 
presenting themselves, inso rapid a succession, 
that even the unattentive observer, could but be 
struck with wonder and astonishment, at the two- 
fold glorious progress of reason, justice, and re- 
form. 

Tedious have been. the hours, of a protracted 
night of mental error; wherein the lowering clouds 
of a bewildering avarice, has spread its debasing 
influence, on the minds of a large proportion of 
the sons of this fairland of America. 

And while ignorance has spread an impervious 
gloom over their minds, they have vainly imagined, 
that their crimes and abominations were, if disco: 
vered at all, entirely approved by their reflect- 
ing neighbors. Then the slaveholder could inflict 
the most inhuman, and unheard of tortures on his 
fellow, and fancy to himself that al! was right. 

But Immanuel hath said that, “ Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch forth her hands to God.” The day has 
dawned; the orb of liberty has spread his effulgent 
rays on the Eastern part of our hemisphere: nor has 
it been iv vain: there the voice of the oppressed is 
heard no more: there the galling vassalage of the 
tyrant, nolonger molests the quiet repose of Af 
ric’s sons and daughters. There, you may seek ia 
vain, for the lascerating scourge of an adamautine 
hearted lordling. convoking a half starved band of 
negroes, to undergo the intolerable labors of re 
volving days. ‘There the fond mother’s vociferous 
lamentation, and pitious cries, over the child she 
was wont to press to her bleeding heart, but Bow 
sold, and exposed to involuntary, and iaterminable 
servitude, has been forever hushed. There they te 
repose “under their own vine aud fig tree,” and 
find “ none to molest, or make them afraid.” 





And while I view its steady march towards the 
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west. xn perceive its influence repeHing deep root- 
ed prejudice, with all its concomitant evils, [ re- 
joice that Tam permitted to live in so auspicious an 
ape. And while I see a holy phalanx, composed 
of the valuable of the earth, who have volunteered 
their indefatigable exertions, and view with in- 
creasing delight the rapid accession of their num- 
bers, coming from North and South, East and 
West, my joyous anticipations are fast approxima- 
ting to consummation.—I see in the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, with a host of other valuable 
nblications, a simultaneous effort, which will afford 
a flood of light and truth, that will sweep, as with a 
besom of destruction, ere long, the last vestige of 
oppression from the land. In concluding, I would 
observe, it is only necessary to be vigilant, “for in 
due time you shall reap, if you faint not.” Then 
shall the South and West rejoice, and join the 
bursting emotions of general joy in the North and 
East. Which will prove to a demonstration that. 
the promise made is predicated on the immutability 
‘of Jehovah! Hasten the happy day, then will I 
give my body to the worms. OBSERVER. 


Selected Articles. 


We would invite the serious attention of our patrons to 
the following article, copied from the Baltimore American of 
Friday last, on the subject of the Slave Trade; in which 
some judicious remarks are made on the subject, by the 
Editors of that highly respectable journal, 


SLAVE TRADE. | 

On this subject we collect some particulars from 
the ‘Twenty First Report of the London African 
Institution.’ The measares of various governments 
on the Slave Trade, are passed in review in this do- 
cument. France during the past year has improv- 
ed her legislation on this subject, having subjected 
to banishment, and a fine equal to the value of ship 
and cargo, on the parties concerned,—together with 
confliscation of the ship and cargo themselves. 
These, with other penalties provided, are indepen- 
dent of those incurred for other crimes committed 
during the voyage, such as the murder of slaves. 
The past year exhibits, however, little diminution of 
the French Slave Trade. It is the practice of the 
traders to have double sets of papers, their own and 
generally the Dutch also, with which they are sup- 
plied at St. Eustatia, by connivance of the Dutch 
authorities. These are shown to French cruisers, 
“while with the French they elude English capture. 
A new law is, however, expectedin France. The 
Netuertanps have indeed acceded to a mutual 
right of search; but their colonial functionaries 
place themselves in opposition to the government, 
which does not act with adequate vigour. Spain 
evinces one unvarying course of evasion in the co- 
lonial functionaries, and indifference, if not faithless- 
ness, in the government; and though the number of 
Spanish slave ships condemned in the last year at 
Sierra Leone, is only six, yet the number boarded 
was immense; they swarm onthat coast. The Bri- 
tish treaty with Spain does not admit of their deten- 
tion unless slaves are found on board, though the 
indications of slave-trading are as clear as the sun. 
hey watch their opportunity, take their slaves a- 
ard in a few hours, and sail for their destination. 

_ “The number of slaves captured on board these 
5X ships was 1960; but one of them being overset 
in atornado, the slaves on board, to the number of 
197, perished. The crowded state of these ships, 
and the sufferings of the slaves from that cause, and 
rom the ravages of dysentery and small pox, are 
now become such necessary incidents of the trade, 
that they excite no surprise. One case, however, 
whith occurred so recently as February last, may 




















be specified. It is that of the Paulita, Antonio 
Terrara, master, captured off Cape Formosa by 
Lieutenant Tucker, of his Majesty’s ship Maidstone 
with 221 slaves on board. Her burden was only 
69 tons, and into this space were thrust 82 men, 56 
women, 39 boys, and 44 girls. ‘The only provision 
found on board for their subsistance, was yams of the 
worst quality, and foetid water. When captured, 
both small-pox and dysentery had commenced their 
ravages. Thirty died on the passage to Sierra 
Leone and the remainder were landed in an ex- 
treme state of wretchedness and emaciation.” 

It appears from a letter of Mr. Canning’s to the 
British Ambassador at Madrid, that these vessels 
are chiefly sent out from Havana, and are equipped 
both for trade and war; but their frade is in human 
beings, and their war is piracy. If they obtain 
slaves, they land them surreptitiously at the back of 
Cuba, and enter Havana in ballast; if otherwise, 


they seize the first vessel they meet, and if a slave 
ship, the better. 


“ An instance is then mentioned as having re- 
cently occurred, in which a prize, with an English 
prize crew, had disappeared, murdered, as it is sup- 
posed, by these pirates. In another instance the 
Netuno, Brazilian slave ship, prize to his Majesty’s 
ship Esk, was proceeding to Sierra Leone in the 
charge of Mr. Crawford, a Master’s mate, when she 
was boarded by the boat of a Spanish vessel called 
the Carolina, mounting ten guns. The pirate Cap- 
tain and another, who were threatening to drag 
Mr. Crawford from the prize, were shot dead by 
him, and the remainder of the boat’s crew jumped 
overboard, and regained their vessel. An action 
ensued, when the pirate was beat off, but not till 


one woman had been killed and another wounded 
on board the Netuno.” 


The functionaries at Havana appear in this mat- 
ter of the Slave Trade, to feel no obligations either 
of humanity or national faith. Under the very 


eyes of the Commissioners, slave ships are fitted 
out. 


“ Some of the cases are ofa very aggravated des- 
cription. In one case a vessel, the Minerva, is 
chased into the harbour by two British ships of war. 
Notice is given of the fact to the Civil and Military 
Authorities; Officers of the Captain General’s suite 
visit the ship, and see her living cargo; and not- 
withstanding all this, two hundred slaves, which 
were on board, are landed in the presence and ac- 
tual view of the British Naval Officers belonging 
to the ships which had chased her; and when this 
disgraceful proceeding is denounced, and the in- 
contestible evidence of the facts laid before the Lo- 
cal Authorities, there instantly seems a concurrence 
among them to take no step to recover the slaves 
and punish the delinquents. All they think of is to 
question the sufficiency of the proof, and to quibble 
about the law of the case.” 

PortuGat for a long time refused to abandon 
this trade on the score of the necessity of her trans- 
atlantic possessions. But though Brazil is now in- 
dependent, the trade continues, and Portugal has 
recently advanced a claim to carry it on for the 
supply of her African islands, the Cape de Verd, 
&c. whence it is easy to take slaves to Brazil or 
Cuba, Mr. Canning has however represented to 
Portugal her distinct engagement to use her flag 
only for the supply of her transatlantic possessions; 
and the result of the correspondence on this sub- 
ject is an undertaking on the part of that power 
wholly to extinguish the traffic. 

By a late treaty of England with Brazil, the final 
period of the Brazilian Slave Trade, is fixed three 
years from its date, (March, 1827) and the subjects 
of Brazil concerned therein, are thenceforth to be 
deemed guilty of piracy. Thus in three years, the 
Slave Trade will cease to have a legal existence in 
any part of the world. Hitherto, the Brazilian 
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‘*Between the ist January 1825, and $1st July 
1826, upwards of 1,500 Brazilian slaves were con- 
demned into freedom; and it appears, from the Si- 
erra Leone Gazette, that several important captures 
were subsequently made. One, the Principe de 
Guinee, freighted with 608 slaves, and strongly 
armed, was gallantly taken, after a desperate resis~ 
tance, by Lieut. Tucker, in a small schooner, # 
tender to his Majesty’s ship Maidstone. Another, 
the Intrepida, measuring only 100 tons, had on 
board, $10 slaves in a state of great wretchedness 
and emaciation, 70 of whom died in 46 days. A 
third, the Invincible, with a cargo of 440 slaves—a 
number it seems 68 short of her full complement; 
but these were so crowded together, that it became 
abselutely impossible to separate the sick from the 
healthy; and dysentery, ophthalmia, and scurvy 
breaking ¢ut among them—the provisions and wa- 
ter being of the worst kind, and the filth and stench 
beyond all description— 186 of the number had per- 
ished in less than 60 days. 

Two Brazilian ships brought to Sierra Leone for 
adjudication, were restored because, though they 
had taken their slaves on board north of the line, 
they were actually captured South of the line, for 
which the treaty had not provided. 

The slaves on board these two ships, the Active 
and the Perpetue Defensor, amounting in all to 590, 
when they understood they were to be given up to 
the claimants, mutinied, and effected their escape 
to the shore; and having made good their landing 
there, the acting governor refused to permit force 
to be used to recover them; and they are nowunder 
the care of the Colonial Government. 

The Report says it is to be regretted, that no 
arrangements have been made with the Unirep 
States for the mutual suppression of this trade; 
and it then pronounces a strong censure on the /n- 
ternal Slave Trade of thiscountry. Humanity has 
much to deplore, and nalional policy not less, on this 
painful subject; and though some misapprehension 
and exaggeration coneerning it, prevail in England, 
yet it is deeply Lo be lamented that we should afford 
to those whoregard us at all times wilh national pre- 
judice, so just a ground of censure. We heartily 
join in the sentiment of the concluding paragraph of 
the Report. 

“The time, it may be hoped, is fast approaching 
when a better feeling will pervade every part of the 
world pretending to Christian preset and to the 
light of civilization; and it is no slight encourage- 
ment to the cherishing of this hope, that a Decree 
has recently appeared from the Emperor of Aus- 
tria (remarkable both for the principles it asserts 
and the sanctions it imposes,) utterly abolishing sla- 
very through the Austrian Dominions. “ Every 
man,’ says his Imperial Majesty, by the right of na- 
ture, sanctioned by reason, must be considereé as a 
free person. Every slave becomes free from the 
momeat he touches the Austrian soil, or even am 
Austrian ship. The free governments of Great Bri- 
tain, America, and France may learn a salutary 
lesson of justice and humanity from this Monarch.” 


HAITI.—The Massachusetts Journal contains 
extracts from Haitian papers tothe 8th ultimo. 
The commercial condition and prospects of the 
country appear to present nothing more flattering 
than for some months past. The Journal of Com- 
merce and Agnculture, which was established at 
Cape Haitien a short time ago, under the direction 
of a white Frenchman, named Grouvel, said to 
have been desirous of creating a French influence 
there, has been recently suspended. The paper 
was filled with calumnies against the Americans, 
and was calculated to counteract the true interests 
of Hapti. Many persons were of the opinion gthat 
President Boyer favored the designs of the editor; 
and his publication has been suspended by the mi- 
litary commandant at the Cape, who is a friend of 

















enormities, made known at the Mixed Commission 
Court at Sierra Leone, haye been extreme. 


the Americans. It was hoped that this paper would 
never be revived.—wW. Y. Adv. 
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THE ANCIENT DOMAIN. 


The land that has been prolificén giving birth to a Wash- 
ington, aJefferson, aHenry, a Lee, and a hostof others, 
who have been champions for freedom, in their day, ap- 
pears, now, when their venerated forms are ‘‘ hearsed in 
death,’\ and their voices, no longer are heard in the Senate, 
or the field~to have Jost with them, all ideas of true repub- 
Wjeanism; and an inclination manifested by the democratic 
party, to verge again to the old monarchial principles, and 
misrule of their fathers, before the revolution. Times have 
é¢hanged—and that change has thrown, or is about to con- 
centeate a majority of the inhabitants of Virginia, west of 
the mountains; and to its fastnesses, have fled for refuge, 
that pure spirit of liberty, which prompted, and achieved, 
the American Revolution. The present contest, is nothing 
but a repetition of the same grievances, which caused their 
fathers to rise in their might, and declare, that all men 
were, and of right ought to be free; and.inasmuch as the 
évil of slavery, is also one of the numerous causes of com- 
plaint, urged by the west, against the east, I cannot agree 
with the editor of the New York Advertiser, “ that it is a 
matter altogether with themselves;”’ holding, as I do, the 
fystem of slavery in utter abhorrence; dedicated, as I be- 
Jievel am, in bédy, mind, and spirit, to use all possible en- 
@eavors, for its extinction, in our federal republic. 1 shal!| 
raise my voice, and urge upon the west the necessity of 
perseverance, and an epdurance with patience, ofall that 
may be said or done, by the aristocracy of the east; be- 
lgcring, that the cause is holy, and thata God of sustice and 
MERCY, will enable them eventuat ly to triumph. 

This spiyit of domination and governing through the Borough 
of Sarem mode of representation, is not confined to the .4n- 
cient Domain: we, in our state, enjoy all the fruits, in 
an eminent degree, of that form of misgovernment; and the 
day is not far distant, when we also shall be obliged to call 
for our rights—for the truth is self-evident, that until rep- 
resentation, taxation, and population go hand jn hand, no 
alteration will be effected, by which, our state will be ena- 
bled to leave the ranks of the slave holding states, and side, 
as her position and interest points, to those of the north. 


From the New York Daily Advertiser. 

The controversy in Virginia respecting the for- 
mation of a new constitution for the government of 
the State, is probably the most difficult, and the 
most ticklish one which that community have ever 
been obliged to encounter. The great increase of 
inhabitants in the counties “over the mountains,” 
and the fact that there are very few slaves among 
them, naturally divide the people onthe two sides of 
the Blue-ridge into two parties, with interests and 
feelings so essentially diverse, that it is very diffi- 
cult to reconcile and harmonize them. By the pre- 
sent constitution, none but freeholders have the 
i gr of voting. This must deprive.a large portion 
of the inhabitants of this privilege, so highly valu- 
ed, and so fundamentally important, in a country 
like this. Besides, the constitution has fixed the 
number of senators in the several counties, giving 
a majority of that body to those counties which lie 
east of the mountains, and which contain but a 
small proportion of white inhabitants. In this way, 
districts possessing a vastly greater number of inhia- 
bitants, west of the mountains, are kept in a minor- 
ity by others, with vastly fewer, east of the moun- 
tains. The State, by this arrangement, is govern- 
ed by a minority; in truth, by a system somewhat 
resembling what is called in England “ Rotien Bo- 
yvoughs.”” ‘To getrid of this system, and place their 
political rights and privileges upon a more just and 
equal basis, a great effort has been making for se- 
vera] years past, to call a convention, to consider 
the expediency of making a new constitution. 
This project is opposed, in al! possible forms, by ibe 
old Aristocracy of the State, who are fully sensible 

that the moment the senatorial representation is 
equalized, and the hardy freemen “over the moun- 
tains” obtain their just proportion of influence, the 
affairs of the State must be governed by a different 
tafluence from that which has bitherte controlled 


The Richmond Enquirer of August 10th, con- 
tains an article of nearly three columns on this 
subject; .and it is “to be continued.” This writer, 
we presume, despairs of convincing the Freehold- 
ers “over the mountains” that it is best for them to 
be content in their present situation, for he has ad- 
dressed his lucubrations directly “to the Slave Own- 
ers and Freeholders below the Mountains.” When 
the shrewd and sagacious politicians of that proud 
state, are ‘reduced to the necessity of drawing such 
a clear line of distinction as that between Freemen 
and Slave-holders, within their own limits, times 
must appear unpromising, if not threatening. ‘This, 
however, is a matter of their own. We leave it for 
them to manage in theirown way. The object we 
have in- view in noticing this subject at the present 
time is, to draw the attention of our readers to some 
of the political sentiments and doctrines contained 
in this introductory essay in the Enquirer. The 
following passage will shew the light in which the 
people who are endeavouring, by peaceable means 
alone, to obtain their equal rights and proper influ- 
ence in the government, are viewed by their more 
fortunate fellow citizens who now essentially pos- 
sess the whole power of the State. 


“Tt is not the generous impulse of disinterested li- 
berality, it is not the ardour of genuine patriotism; 
it is not that enthusiastic devotion to the Rights of 
Man, that would make a willing sacrifice upon the 
altar of friendship and justice, which has prompted 
these advocates for a Convention to enter the lists 
with so much zeal, to plead the cause of these poor 
non-freeholders, who are not poor—and of this much 
injured and oppressed class of cilizens, who are 
neither injured nor oppressed. But the influence 
of those conflicting interests—those local and sec- 
tional jealousies that reign among us, added to the 
desire of domination, that has given rise to all this 
clamour about a Convention. 

The interests of the frecholders themselves are 
no longer the same. The man of the mountain, 
without slaves, is now a very different character 
from the slave owner below. Born in a rougher 
country and under more inclement skies, and 
doomed to delve amidst rocks, and snows, aad 
mountain cliffs, toearn a precarious subsistence by 
the sweat of the brow, these mountain people ap- 
pear to be vexed with us for being more pape 
situated. Our gentle undulating hills, and smiling 
vallies, intersected, here and there, with flowing 
streams and navigable water courses, together with 
our more delightful climate, place us in a state of 
comparative ease and comfort beyound what they 
enjoy; and which, unluckily, instead of attributing 
to the proper cause, they seem weakly to imagine, 
arises from our possessing slaves. Hine ille la- 
chryme! Hence the source of all their com- 
plaints, and the origin of all their woes.” 


On the rights of suffrage we find the following 
remarks: — 


“ The right of Suffrage has always been a ques- 
tion of some difficulty in this State; and more so, 
from its intimate connexion with the rights of re- 
presentation and taxation. 

In an early period of our history, this subject 
seems to have atiracted the particular attention of 
our forefathers; and various experiments were 
made to regulate it upon some principle of equali- 
ty. After repeated trials, however, the question 
was fivally settled, by limiting its exercise to free- 
hold tenure. 

Of late, however, the propriety of this arrange- 
ment has been called in question. Restless and 
versatile minds, ignorant of the causes which led to 
this conclusion, and dreaming only of principles of 
equality and the perfectability of man, have mani- 
fested a degree of impatience ill suited te the pre- 
servation of the public repose. ence, probably 
have arisen those wild and chimerical notions of 





and regulated them. 


* universal suffrage’—*general suffrage” —* equal 
suffvage”—and a dozen other kinds of sudtage, for 





en 
aught I know, all equally rational and equally well 


calculated to keep alive the excitement ai 

produced, and which it is not likely will be allayed 
again, until the question shall, once more be so- 
lemnly settled. 

Again,—The truth is, the right of suffrage is not 
a mere question of principle, to be decided by ab. 
stract notions of right. It is a question simply of 
policy, and to be regulated by the doctrine aie. 
diency. And thus it has happened that our forefa- 
thers, finding it to. be one ot those political phan- 
tasms, that, although beautiful and lovely in theo. 
ry, was not susceptible of being reduced to practite; 
and anxious to approximate as near to perfection 
as the nature ofall these jarring and discordant ele- 
ments would allow, determined under all circum- 
stances, to rest it @pon that ground which seemed 
best calculated to produce the greatest sum of hap- 
piness and safety This is the true and only reas 
son of its being limited to the freehold tenure. And 
this is the reason, it is humbly conceived, why it 
should be permitted to remain there.” 

How such doctrines and sentiments as these will 
pass with those persons in other parts of the Union, 
who have been accustomed to consider Virginia as 
the model of republican perfection, we cannot pre- 
tend to say. 





THE EPISTLE. 
From the Yearly Meeting held in London. 
By adjournments, from the 23d of the Fifth Month, to the 
Sist of the same inclusive, 1827. 
To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Dear Frienps—We who have been permit: 
ted to assemble, to transact the concerns of this 
meeting, have reverently to acknowledge that it 
has been good forus that we have come together. 
It has been a comfort to behold the countenances 
one of another; and to be sensible of the prevalence 
of that Christian Jove and fellowship which invigo- 
rate the mind, as we pass along the arduous path 
of life. And we feel it to be a duty to inform all our 
beloved brethren and sisters, that the Lord, in his 
continued mercy, has enabled us to proceed in the 
a of this meeting, in much brotherly 
ove. 

What then, dear friends, prevents our becoming 
wholly a spiritually minded people—a church, 
though small, well compacted and fitted together, 
and built upin Jesus Christ, our Lord? We fear 
that sin and transgression are separating some 
amongst us from Him, and thus preventing them 
from becoming living branches in the true Vine. 
O! that such would apply in faith to the great Phy- 
sician; unto Him who hath loved us freely, who 
would heal our diseases, and present us faultless be- 
fore the presence of his glory. May we all nar- 
rowly examine ourselves ia the light of Christ, and 
see how far we are engaged each to do his part 
well; that we may, as a religious body, shine with 
brightness; with that brightness, which, if the fault 
were not our own, the Lord, in his unmerited good- 
ness, would cause to break forth amongst us. 

Vital christianity consisteth not in words but is 
power, and however important it is that we havea 
right apprehension cf the doctrines of the Gospel, 
this availeth not, unless we are regenerated by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. We therefore tenderly 
entreat all to wait in humble faith for its quicken- 
ing influence; and to secl: to have their hearts con- 
trited before the Lord. ‘Then we believe that they 
will know for themselves of His great goodness; 
and as they continue from time to time, profitting 
by what they learn in the way of life and salvation, 
but not trusting to it, they will partake of that living 
bread which cometh down from heaven; they will 
drink of those living waters which nourish the soul 
unto eternal life. This course of christian experi 
ence we earnestly desire for every one amongst US. 
[t is an individua! work; but it is indispensable for 
all. It may often be slow in its progress, but it # 
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certain in its effects; and amongst ihe blessed con- 
sequences which it produces, we come to have an 
establishment in Christ, resulting not from any spe- 
culative system of belief, but from a heart-felt ac- 
quaintance with his power, inwardly revealed to the 
goul. When assailed by false doctrines, or when 
in the support of our views of Christian practice, 
trials are our portion, knowing in whom we have 
believed, we can look, in humbie, but firm reliance 
unto him. Resignation under the varied trials inci- 
dent to human hfe, is often the happy atfainment of 
the patient, christian traveller: these may arise to 
him, from outward «afflictions, or from tbe priva- 
tion of the society of faithful christian friends: he 
may be cast cown from not feeling those evidences 
of the love of God, or of the clear guidance of the 
spirit of truth, which his sou! would desire. Buta 
frequent recurrence to past mercies, and to number- 
less blessings still bestowed upon us, should warm 
the heart with gratitude; and animate it with the 
belief, that all these things wil! be blessed, as means 
by which we may become of the pure in heart, who 
shall see God. Wait, then, dear friends, upon 
Him: be of good courage, and he will strengthen 
your hearts. 
” Those who have felt the effects of a Saviour’s love, 
should be often considering whether they are mak- 
ing an open confession of Him before men, and 
cherishing the desire that others maay become full 
partakers of the blessings of the Gospel. We 
speak not here of the preaching of the word; high- 
ly as we esteem this, when exercised in the power 
and life of the Holy Spirit, but of that faithful ad- 
herence to sound principle and consistent practice, 
of which, in our intercourse with the world, we 
ought to give proof. At the same time it 1s very 
important that we abide in true humility, and in 
the fear of the Lord, and that we reverently and pa- 
tiently wait to know the service assigned to us in 
the Church. All, ifthey are faithful to the mani- 
festations of the light oftruth, may be employed in 
its service; and as they order their conversation 
aright, though it may be in the private walks of life, 
others seeing their good works, may be led to glory 
our Father who is in heaven. 


We have in this meeting been Jed to the reflec- 
tion, that one of the great benefits of religious soci- 
ety is, that it places us under the eare one of ano- 
ther, and that we are called upon to watch over 
each other for good. When wesee any of our bre- 
thren or sisters overtaken with a fault, or neglect- 
ing an important duty, we ought to cherish a solici- 
tude for their improvement; and, in that love which 
would lead them to Christ, to offer such council or 
some recereat as we may think best calculated to, 
helpthem. Much depends on the manner in which 











be deviating from the path of duty. A tender cau- {superstition and apostacy spread over the Christiaa 
tion may be received with peculiar advantage, | world. 

when those to whom it is given know that their} It is further our belief, and it Ras been uniformly 
counsellors are still alike subject to the same temp- | that of the Society, that the ministry of the Gospel 
tations to which they are exposed; and when, as|is to be without money and without priee; that as 
may sometimes happen, the relative as well as the|the gift is free, the exercise of it is to be free also; 


senrey tie, may call for the extension of a hand of | that the office is to be filled by those only who feel 
selp. 


; é themselves called of God through the power of the 
lhere is a humility and sweetness, combined yy 8 are 


Ss Holy Spirit, who in their preaching as well as in 
with a noble firmness of character arising from the | their circumspect lives and conversation, are giving 
expansive influence of Christian love, which ought] proof of this call. Impressed as we are with these 


to actuate all our endeavours for the good of others. | views, we feel ourselves conscientiously restrained 
Strive (hen, dear friends, that in your benevolent | from the payment of those Gemands which are made 
exertions to promote the temporal, the moral, or|for the support of such a system; or from any com- 
the religious welfare of our fellow-men, your whole| promise whereby such.@ payment is to be insured. 
conduct may be marked by an unobtrusive, Chris-| A forced maintenance of an established ministry is, 
tian temper; that, when associated with your|in our apprehension, a violation of those great pri- 
friends aad neighbors on these occasions, it may be|vileges which God, in kis wisdom and goodness, 
manifest that your great concern is to live under} designed to bestow upon the human race, when he 
the influence of that Wisdom which is from above; sent his Son to 1edeem the world, and by the pow- 


which is pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en-|er of the Holy Spirit to lead and guide mankind 
treated, without partiality and without hypocrisy,| into all Truth. 
full of mercy, and full of good frnits. ‘The pureex-} Whilst thus setting forth the ground of this testi- 
ercise of Christian kindness brings with it its own! mony, we gratefully remember the kindness with 
rewards: but to be pure, it must have its origin in| which our religious scruples are often regarded by 
the love of God, which produces love to man: and|those who have to support and to enforce the laws 
the satisfaction is never so great, the efforts are by which we are affected. , 
never so steady, as when we continually bear in| “ Dear Friends—As we have been permitted at 
mind, that we are to commit all our exertions to the| this time unitedly to partake of the mercies of our 
blessing of Him whose providential eye is over all,| Heavenly Father, and to feel our confidence in Him 
and who is continually caring for the workmanship|to be renewed, in the belief that He is watching 
of bis holy hand. over us as a religious Society for good, may we all 
Our friends of Ireland, and of each of the Year-| so live in his fear, that we may availingly pray for 
ly Meetings in America, have been brought to our| his blessing; so acknowledge Him in ali our ways, 
remembrance with feelings of Christian love, by|that he may direct our paths whilst here, and final- 
the reading of the Kpistles which they have res- 


ly grant us an admission into his heavenly kingdom, 
pectfully addressed to us. It has been very accep- through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


table to find that our brethren on the other side of 
the Atlantic are in various places alive to the enor- 
mity of Slavery; and diligent in their endeavours to 
expose the iniquity of the internal Slave-trade, car- 


In the love of the Gospel we cordially bid you 
farewell. 


Signed in behalfof the Meeting, by 


, ( JOHN FOSTER, 
ried on in the southern and south-western States of Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 


the Union. The desolating and widely extended 
effects of this dreadful traffic, whether we turn, our 
attention to Africa, to America, and the West India 
Islands, or to other parts of the globe, are indeed 
enormous and mournfully distressing. Much re- 
mains to be done before this foul disgrace is remov- | ====- 
ed from the Christian name; but we are comforted 
in believing that, not only in this country but eise-| = 
where, the cause of the oppressed is gaining ground; |’ 
and as its advocates continue to labour with zeal 
and perseverance in the spirit of the Gospel, we en- — 
tertain no doubt that they will have fresh cause to EDITED BY BENJAMIN LUNDY. 

rejoice; and that, ultimately, Slavery, with the vie) aupan. 
ces resulting from it, will be unknown amongst the | 
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advice is offered, and on our embracing the right! 
opportunity to convey it. If it should not immedi-| 
ately have a salutary effect, we are not to be too 
much disgouraged; we ought to take heed that we| 
become not impatient or discomposed, but repeat 
our efforts in the spirit of love and forbearance. 
The result of this christian concern for our friends, 
is often greater than is at the time apparent. 


In the exercise of this duty, it becomes those 
who have the earliest opportunity of knowing the 
faults of others, seriously to consider on all occa- 
sions whether they ought not to endeavour to re- 
claim them before they disclose the matter to 
another. At the same time we believe it has often 
happened, that the lengthened concealment of the. 
errors of our friends from those who were best! 
qualified to advise them, has been productive of se-| 
r0us injury, which might have been prevented by 
@n early, yet prudent disclosure to those of greater 
€Xperience. | 

And we recotamend to such of oar young friends | 
@sknow and approve what is excellent, and may| 
nave been strengthened in some degree to practice 
Hynot to shrink from modestly yet faithfully coun- 
telling their associates in early life, when they may’ 








subjects of those Governments where the pure and SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1827. 
just precepts of Christianity are professed. “ne 

The amount of the sufferings of our members, as| Br_> The editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
reported to this meeting, including the charges of | tion being from home, on business, has not had leisure to 
distraint, is upwards of fourteen thousand six hun- | '€Ply to the second communication of “ Wilberforce.” He 
dred pounds. has seen, with no little surprise, that his correspondent has 

We have no cause to believe that our ancient tes- either mistaken his meaning in one case, or used language 
timony against all ecclesiastical demands js losing | which the nature of that case will not warrant. The sub. 
ground amongst us; but we think it right to revive |J°¢t Will shortly be duly noticed. 
in your remembrance those considerations which a 
led its adoption, and which induced our pious pre- eines deep Ric P arc be ate ream hes ae 
decessors to undergo many and grievous hardships| -"° another gross violativa of propriety, and departure 
t teh support. You know, beloved friends, that it rom common decency, purstec by the master of a slave in 
has been the uniform belief of our Society, that | Randolph county, North Carolina. These monsters in hu- 
our blessed Lord and Saviour, by his coming, put’ man shape, these violators of every mora) and Divine law, 
an end to-that priesthood, and to the provision for| ¢Fe not to wha: extremes, they carry their brutality, in 
its support, as well as to those ceremonial usages, their dealings with the oppressed African, so they can but 
which were before ordained; and that Tle came to| Sbield themselves from the civil authority; and owing to the 
introduce a dispensation, pure and spiritual in its | laxity of the laws, in the slave Lolding states, the owner has 
nature. The present system of Tithes, against | it in his power, in various ways, to punish withio an inch of 
which our early friends as well as ourselves have) life; and their diabolical cruelty, often prompts them to 
borne testimony, was no institution of our Holy | proceed so far in coercive measures, as to leave but little 
Head and High Priest, the great Christian Law-|chanee for its continuance, in their wretched victims. Hu- 
giver.—It had no existence in the pure and earliest { manity shudders, and man blushes for his fellow man—biut 
age of his Church; but was gradually introduced as! still the enormities are practised, and horrid crueities {@- 
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wards this debased and injured race continues; and new 
means are trvented, by which, to add to their already over- 
fipwing cup of misery and woe. 





PREJUDICE Versus KNOWLEDGE. 

ttis astonishing to view the dominion which prejudice 
exercises over the minds of men, even in the very face of, 
and contrary to, the clear est maxims of reason and know- 
ledge. The following is communicated from an authentic 
and unquestionable source. 

Some years since, application was made to Congress for 
the enactment of a law to prevent a certain species of ki¢e. 
napping. During the time which the applicants continued 
in Washington they had an interview with a celebrated Vir- 
ginian, then a member of the House of Representatives.— 
After relating to him the nature of their business, he told 
them that he would most cheerfully advocate every meas- 
ure brought before the house having for its object the me- 
lioration of the condition of the people of color. tn order 
to show that this degraded part of mankind was capable of 
improvement commensurate with the opportunities with 
which they might be favored, he stated as follows.— 

* My father held an extensive landed estate in Virginia, 
and a number of slaves, but owed debts to a large amount. 
On his decease, the estate was divided between his two 
gons. My brother, who lived but a short time after the 
des® of our father, directed by will that all his slaves 
should be free so soon as his share of the debts should be 
paid, and moreover, that all his part of the estate should de- 
scendto them. The thoughts of freedom, and ot the pos- 
session of a large fortune, which was in a short time to fal] 
into their hands, animated them to the formation of hab its 
of industry, economy, and sobriety, which rendered some 
of them the most estimable of human beings.—But as for 
the poor devils which I possess, were I to give them their 
liberty, one half of them would be hanged, and the other 
half would deserve it.” 

Here we find a man excusing himself from doing an act 
of justice towards his fellow creatures, because he conceives 
that he is interested in believing them incapable of profiting by it, 
when he has just had the most convincing and positive evidence, 
amounting to a certain knowledge, that his reasoning is false, and 
his opinion is incorrect! The idea he wished to convey, was 
that the slaves held by him were not susceptible of the same 

improvement that those held by bis brother were; and yet 
he seemed to think that all other slaves were objects of our 
attention, and their condition might be meliorated.—O Ava- 
rice! to what extremes of inconsistency dost thou impel the 


humag mind ! 





PRODUCTION OF FREE LABOR. 

The following extract of a letter, from a gentleman in 
England to his friend in America, has been communicated 
to the editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, with 
permission to give it publicity. The sentiments entertain- 
ed by the writer, are such as will more and more predomi- 
nate, asthe subject in question is reviewed and discussed. 
The author is one of the most enlightened and practical phi- 
Yanthropists of the present age. 

‘“Thave received thy letter, with two papers, entitled: 
® Thoughts on the purchase and consumption of the pro- 
duce of slaves’ labor.” It would be difficult to counteract 
the sentiments contained in these papers; and ifso, it may 
be asked, what excuse can be urged for the professors of 
religien continuing in a practice at variance withit? One 
of the reasons may be, the great difficulty of knowing 
where te draw the line. The state of the world is so far 

from being what it ought to be, that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to keep entirely clear from touching, tast- 
jog, or handling the unclean thing. Few ships are sent to 
sea without the bemp of Russia, and yet this is the produce 
of the labor of the peasantry, who are under a mitigated de- 
yree of slavery. From this we may pass on from the dif- 
ferent degrees of slavery, until we come to thal employed 


free labor; and the price of this article, we know, is made 
up of bounties, which pay for the destruction of human 
life. Taking, therefrom, this line of distinction, the absti- 
nence from slave produce in this country, has been chiefly 
confined to sugar, In this an important effect might be pro- 
duced by increasing the substitution of that grown by free 
labor. Any but the very finest East India sugar is prevented 
from coming to this market, by a protecting duty of 10 per 
cent.—So that British skill and capital have not been enga- 
ged in its culture in India. If an extended consumption 
could be induced in this country, it would rouse attention to 
its cultivation, and if that were once done, it is hoped that it 
might enter into a successful competition with West India 
sugar, notwithstanding the enormous and unjust difference 
in duty. 

Though I have stated these, assome of the reasons for 
making the distinctions, yet I would be very far from dis- 
couraging those who have seen their way for carrying these 
objections further. I would put no discouragement in thy 
way in the cause thou art pursuing, and if the evil cannot 
be otherwise cured, I hope more will come over to thy 
views.—But, in the meantime, it is most desirable that those 
who have the same end in view, should exercise christian 
charity where there is difference of opinions or difference 
of practice. My own opinion has always been that the only 
effectual way for the extinction of slavery is, to encourage 
by every means the consumption of the produce of free la- 
bor, and to remove all bounties and protections from that 
grown by slaves. With respect to the slavery of our own 
colonies, I feel persuaded this is all that would be necessa- 
ry for its ultimate extinction; though laws to protect and 
meliorate the condition of the slaves, would also be im-| 
portant.” 





We also give place to the editorial remarks of the Na- 
tional Enquirer, of Columbus, Ohio, on ‘the Presidential 
question—which at present so much excites the feelings of 
the citizens of the United States; and will, on the present 
occasion, only observe, that however the politicians of the 
south may disguise their sentiments, slavery is at the bot- 
tom of their resentment: and that willingly, a President of 
the United States, would not be chosen, except from amongst 
their own body. They feel their system to totter: an undula- 
tory motion warns them of an approaching earthquake, 
Hence the scurrillity and abuse, with which attempts made 
by the non-slave-holding states to bring the subject of slave- 
ry before them, and the total departure from that comity, 
which one independent state owes to another;—but public 
opinion, agaiast the system, is on the march—onward is the 
word. 


Our readers probably will have learned from other sour- 
ces, that the political party who are opposed to the present 
administration of the general government, are industrious- 
ly using all the means in their power to induce a belief in 
the people of the United States that the election of our pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate was effected by a compromise be- 
tween him and Henry Clay, or their friends, with their 
knowledge, by which the latter was to be made Secretary 
of State; and that in consequence of this corrupt under- 
standing, he was accordingly nominated to the Senate by 
the President, to fill the highest office in his gift. On this 
subject, we have, in some of our preceding numbers, ex- 
pressed our clear and unequivocal opinion, that no such 
‘* bargain and sale,” as it has been called, or understanding, 
had ever existed. We have ever believed, that the extreme sen- 
sibility which our southern brethren feel with regard to the slaves 
question, the protection of domestic manufactures, and the encow- 
ragement of internal improvements by the general government, 
are the principal srounds of objection to those eminentty distingnieh- 
ed statesmen. We have also believed, that this sensibility and dis 
trust, (unjustifiable as we believe it is,) so long as it exists, will 
prevent the cordial co-operation of many of them in electing any 
man to the Presidency who is a native and resident of any state 
north of Virginia, or possibly Maryland. 

It is probably generally known, that the opposition papers 
have long been cirdéulating an anonymous letter, first pub- 
lished in a southern paper, asserting that this “corrupt bar- 
gain” could be proved; ane calling on Secretary Clay to 
den} it under his own proper signature. But this he has 





in the production of sugar, which is, perhaps, the severest, 
and most destructive labor ef any which is in general prac- 
In this article we, in this country, see a broad line of 
Its price is kept up by 


tice. 
distinction from any other article. 


could he found, would publish his name to the accusing Jet- 
ter. It appears by the Wheeling Gazette, and other papers, 
that Carter Beverly, a friend of General Jackson, avowed 


declined, until some ot oem person, if such an one} 
i 


nessee, and in confirmation thereof, he has furnished 
Zane, of Wheeling, with a letter from General a 
confirming more than all Beverly’s statements. Zane, un_ 
derstanding “it was all a public matter,” showed a copy of 
it to Henry Clay; for which he wae accused by Beverly of 
a breach of confidence. These statéments, so far as the 
regard himself, Secretary Clay clearly, explicitly, and to 
our understanding, unequivocally denies; and so far ag hig 
knowledge or belief extends, he exonerates his friends and 
calls on the General for hisauthor. The General, as ap- 
pears by a paper which has gone the rounds of the newspa- 
pers, with his name to it, gives the name of James Bucha- 
nan, a conspicuous member of Congress from Pennsylvaniy 
as his author. . 
Having no disposition to enter into the strife of Party spi. 
rit, and having, as aforesaid, given a deliberate Opinion on 
this subject, we declined publishing any of those Papers in 
the Enquirer. It may, however, be proper bere to state 
that from our intimate acquaintance with Noah Zane, since 
the summer of 1799, until 1820, we are induced to believe 
there must have been some misunderstanding in regard to 
this letter, @s we have believed him too honorable a man to 
be guilty “a p broek of confidence. 

rom the following article, extracted from the La 
(Pa.) Journal, published at the place of residences of tee 
Hon. James Buchanan, it appears that the opposition will 
find more difficulty in establishing the proofs of corrupt bar- 
gaining and sale of the office of Secretary of State, than 
they seem to have apprehended. , 
“Tt was with some surprise, and much regret, that we ob. 
served an editorial article in the last U. S. Telegraph, in 
which it is assumed as a fact, and so stated, that Mr. Bucha. 
nan is the person to whom General Jackson alluded in his 
letter to Mr. Beverly of the 5th ult. We have authority for 
saying that Mr. Buchanan will not act on the presumption that 
he is the person. He cannot consent to become a volunteer 
in this business. Should it hereafier become necessary to 
make any statement upon the subjéct, Mr. Buchanan will 
then immediately publish in detail, the only conversation 
which he ever held with General Jackson concerning the 
last Presidential election, prior to its termination. In the 
mean time, we think it right to state, that, what we believe 
to have been the premature introduction of Mr. B’s name 
in the Telegraph, has been without his authority and against 
his consent.” 





5 DANIEL RAYMOND is a candidate for the House 
of Delegates in the Legislature of Maryland, and will be 
strongly supported, by the voters of Baltimore, at the next 
election. 

JOHN S. TYSON is announced as a candidate for the 
Legislature of this State, at the ensuing election. 


We are requested to state that the General Association of 
the Manumission Societies of North Carolina, will convene on 
the 2d Friday in September, inst. at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
“* The rights of property, are as sacred, as any other species of 
rights whatever.” 

So said one of our candidates for public favor.— 
I fear the abolitionists have yielded too much to 
their antagonists, on the subject of “ property.”— 
If it were possible for one man to possess a right 
of property in another, it could only be attained by 
special revelation from God. He is the original, 
and proper owner of man, as well as of all things 
else that he has made, and in his word he says, 
“all souls are mine;” and having given to man by 
special revelation, a right of property, to all this 
earth and its animals, whether in the air, or earth, 
orocean; we may legitimately appropriate and use 
them as property: but as He never gave to man, 
sucha right in man, it is clear that man can possess 
no such right. 

But slaveholders, and some who are enrolled as 
anti-slaveites, tell us that, to set their slaves free by 
law, or even to pass laws declaring that their fu- 
ture children shall be born free, is putting our hands 
into their pockets, and taking their property from 
them, without their consent; and that many fami- 
lies, now wealthy, would be reduced to want, by 
such an act. In reply to this plea, we might say 
that, as they can have no gust right to hold the slave 
in bondage, or exact his service without his con- 
sent, a law to set him free, takes nothing from 
them which they ought to possess. By the ordina- 





himself the author; and that it was the substance of what 
the General had said to him and other of his friends, 





bounties snd protections, which keep out the competition of 
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ry laws of civilized states, if a man by fair and hon- 
i purchase obtain an article, say a horse, and pay 
full value for it: yet if another man appear and 
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prove the horse to be his, and that it was stolen 
from him; the other’s having bought and paid for it, 
avails him nothing. The true owner takes the ar- 
ticle, and the purchaser, though honest, is left to 
seek redress from him who sold itto him. This is 
the law, in all cases of honest purchase of stolen 
goods; but if the purchaser knew, or had sufficient 
evidence, that the goods were stolen, he is esteem- 
ed as bad as the thief; and 1s subject to prosecution 
asafelon. Aud shall he say in defence, 1 paid 
for this article—and if it be taken from me, I must 
have restitution ? I must have value equivalent, or 
my family will be reduced towant All our cases of 
legislation, about property, where a decision is had 
by a legal tribunal, partake, more or less, of this ex- 
ercise of authority, on the part of the community 
over its members; yet he who is cast, in such a case, 
may, with eqial propriety, say that, what he claims 
as his property, is taken without his consent. In the 
case before us, the negro, on the one part, claims the 
exercise vf his natural powers, for his own benefit, 
and that of his wife and children; or in other 
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ates all our wealth? All the land in Old Virginia, 
would not have made its possessors wealthy, had 
not human labor been applied to it. This labor 


nas been generally performed by negro slaves; but 


this labor has been directed by their masters, ex- 
clusively for their own benefit. And if the proprie- 
tor of an hundred slaves, is now to be ne to 
poverty by their emancipation, after having for bis 
whole life, and the life of his father also, enjoyed 
the sole advantage of their labor, that labor must 
have been strangely misapplied. It is to be pre- 
sumed that, if those handred negroes had been em- 
ployed as hirelings, during ail that time, on the 
same land, they would each have something be- 
forehand of his own; and their employer might be 
as wealthy as he is. But the whole statement about 
poverty is false. The master would still be rich.— 
tle would still possess his lands, and all the 1m- 
provements on them, produced by the former la- 
bors of the slaves; and by honestly employing, as 
hirelings, say a part only, of those he now unjustly 
claims as his ae Ny he will be able to live as 





words, “ the inalienable right to pursue his own 
happiness.” In justification of Ins plea, he sets | 
forth, that he isa man, and as such, “is BORN FRE gE,” | 
and in possession “of certain inalienable rights; | 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” He further adds, “ Laws, or govern- 
ments are instituted for the benefit of those who are 
governed;” and that, as he is governed by the laws 
of the land, those laws ought to operate to his bene- 
fit; but that to remain im ignorance, degradation, 
and chains, is not for his benefit, or the benefit of 
his race. His master replies, the slave is my pro- 
perty, and I will not part with him. The laws of 
the land have guaranteed him to me—and myself 
and family will be ruined if I give up my slaves. 
To this plea the negro may reply, your conduct to 
me as a responsible agent, and the laws of your 
country, in relation to my race, acknowledge 
me to be a man. If your horse becomes unruly, 
and by his restiveness kill his master, you do not 
try him in court, sentence him to death, and exe- 
cute him. Ifone of your animals gore another, 
and kill him, he 1s not tried and executed for it.— 
And why? Because not being human, or rational, 
he is not a subject of law. But if aslave is guilty 
of these acts, for the first he is to be burnt alive; 
and for the second, he is to be hung. But {fur- 
thermore: that the negro is a man, is admitted by 
those who hold him in slavery; for they claim and 
exercise on his account an immense power of le- 
gislative influence, in the Congress of the United 
States. Now it is known, that no state claims an 
influence in that body, on account of property, 
merely as such; nor for any thing else, other than 
inhabitants or human beings. Therefore, says the 
slave, you admitl ama man. And you yourselves 
say that “all men are born free;” so that unless 
your professions on the subject of human rights are 
bypocritical, and your declarations false, you must 
surrender my claims and give up the cause. 


But you allege, that yourself and family will be 
made poor by giving up your slaves. Thisis the 
plea of the highwayman, who has robbed his fellow- 
citizens. If he gives up that to which he had no right 
Whatever, and no claim but that of possession, he 
mustbe poor. But then hestil! has handstolabor, and | 
if men would listen to such a plea at all, as we all 
‘now they would not, this would be a sufficient an- 
swer. But the fact is that, in general, no man who 
iolds slaves, would by their emancipation, much 
less by the f.eedom of their posterity, be reduced to 
poverty, nor his wealih materially lessened; unless 
‘¢has been most criminally negligent, or shame- 
ally extravagant; and in that case, his poverty 
Would not be the effect of his righteous act of set- 
ting his fellow-creaturers at liberty, but of his and 
his family’s: idleness and dissipation. What is if 
that constitutes wealth? Is it land alone? Is it 


well as he now does, and perhaps better. Much 
more securely, and with a much more comfortable 
prospect relative to posterity. 

But suppose, in a few cases of negligence, and 
prodigality, the master and his family are so much 
reduced in circumstances, as to be compelled to 


posterities here, and of their own souls hereafter ? 
We hope they will see their situation and duty, in 
a trae light; and consent to adopt such laws, as 
will secure the freedom of the future millions of that 
degraded race. F. 


______—-Blark Dist. _ 


“ T could a tale rehearse, whose slightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood.”’ 
































FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Randolph County, North Carolina, Jugust 16th, 1827. 

Mr. Epiror:—Permit me to lay before your readers, a 
brief notice of a transaction which lately took place, at no 
great distance from the borough of this courty; I think it 
deserves publicity—and possibly you may think it entitled 
to a place in your Black List. The case is as follows:— 

A slave holder (as it ought, and probably will, become a 
subject of judicial inquiry, it would be premature to men- 
tiou the name at present,) a slave bolder, I} say, has recent- 
ly invented a new method of negro punishment; that is, to 
strip them quite , whip them cruelly, and then drive 
them out from home into the country, without any kind of 
clothing. This expedient was, about ten days ago, tried on 
a Black Girl, with how much success, I cannot say, till the 
experiment be over. Negroes frequently go without clothes, 
‘tis true, in our sister state, South Carolina, but not by way 





lof punishment; the poverty of their owners, is such, that they 


cannot clothe them. Punishing them for crimes in this way, 
I suppose to Ue anew invention, which belongs exclusively 
to a gentleman of this county. Whatl tell you, Sir, is no 
jest. A citizen (but nota native, thank God) of this county, 
has actually resorted to this measure with his slave. It 
seems she has covered herself as wellas she can with large 
ieaves, pinned (or thorvee) together. In this situation, she 
has frequently beeu scen wandering through the woods, and 
hy-paths of the meighborhood. To say nothing about the 
varbvarity of sueh treatment, it must be a most gross sea- 


sibility, that thus wantonly sports with private and public 





not human labor, applied to the earth, that origin-1 


deceucy. We must, however, in justice to the cftizens of 


cultivate their own lands, cook their own victuals, 
and wash their own clothes, is this a state so fear- 
ful to slave holders, that all the feelings of humani- 
ty, and the inalienable rights of human nature are 
to be eternally violated, to prevent its recurrence? 
Oreven should some of them, be compelled to 
live on rented farms, and labor hard for their sup- 
port and that of their families, as many of their fel- 
low-citizens in their own, and other states have to 
do; is such an equality, a consummation so devout- 
ly to be dreaded, that rather than submit to it, with 
their poor brethren, they will risk the ruin of their 








this county, notice a consoling reflection or two. The per- 
petrator has but few slaves to suffer under his barbarity; 
and besides not being a native of the county, he bas, fortu- 
pately, never been promoted by the people to uny station, 
calculated to render his example very influential, 

; Aravs. 
Eee 
AMERICAN CONVENTION . 

The twentieth biennial stated meeting of the American 
Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, &c. will 
be heid at Philadelphia, on Sd day, (Tuesday,) the 2d of 
10th mo. (October,) next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. To which, 
the Abolition and Manumission Societies, not yet repré- 
sented, are invited to send Delegates. 

EDWIN P. ATLEE, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 7th mo. (July,) 31, 1827. 

N. B.—Printers of newspapers, throughout the Union, 
are respectfully requested to give the above notice a few 
insertions. 

EXTRACT FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION. 

‘* Article 2d. The Convention shall be composed of such 
representatives, as the respective Societies associated to 
protect the rights of free persons of color, or to promote 
the abolition of slavery within the United States, may think 
properto appoint, provided that the number from any cne 
society shall not exceed ten.”’ 


BDICATION. 


WILLIAM KESLEY’S ACADEMY for young Ladies, 
No. 59, Lexington street, was opened on MONDAY, the 
20th instant. ; 

Mr. K. has removed his DWELLING to No. 35, Lexing- 
ion street, where a few GENTHESL BOARDERS 
cau be accommodated. 

August 25. 
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BALTIMORE SECOND DISPENSARY. 

THE Board of Directors respectfully announce that they 
have opened an office for this Dispensary at the corner of 
Pratt and Spring streets: and that the following gentlemen 
have been duly elected to fill the offices affixed to their 
names :—~ 





WiiuaM Procror, Treasurer, 
Vice Alex, Clendinen, resigned. 

Wiiuram M. Wood, Apothecary. 

Wii D. Cosxery, Attending 

Henry Dirrenperrrer, { Physicians. 

Wn. H. CLenpinen, 

JoserH ALLENDER, 

Joseru Brevitr, 
The Dispensary will be opened during the week from § 
o’clock, A. M. until 1 P. M., and from 2 P. M. until sunset, 
and on Sunday from 8 until 10 A. M. and from 6 until 7 P. 
M. The prescriptions of the goer)’ Physicians, and all 
others practising for the poor, east of Harford Run, will be 
duly honored to every reasonable extent by the Apothecary. 
Dr. Coskery will remain at the Dispensary every morning, 
from 9 until 10, and Dr. Diffenderffer every afternoon, from 
3 until 4, (Sundays excepted,) for the purpose of consulting 
those who are able to meet them. These gentlemen will 
also visit at their dwellings all such sick poor as are unable 
to attend the Dispensary. It is bowever understood, that 
any person suspected of attempting to impose on the Insti- 
tution, can be refused the benefits thereof until he produces 
a written recommendation from a contributor, 
It will no doubt be gratifving to our fellow citizens to 
know that this Dispensary is likely to prosper; from what 
transpired previous to holding the election for physicians, 
the Board were led to this conclusion :—They found that ® 
} claiming for ita place in the public estimation, nothing dis- 
couraging had presented.—The necessity for a Dispensary 
in the eastern section of the city, has been uniformly admit- 
ted by those who have come to understand that the first Dis- 
pensary does not extend its valuable assistance there. This 
circumstance induced them to furnish suitable persons, with 
proper authority, to solicit donations in money ; and so far 
as this experiment has been tried, it has proved successful. 
Yet the public should be informed that much remains to be 
done. Since their office was first opened, several very 
nandsome donations, in medicioe, furniture, and surgical 
instruments, have been presented; and although it is true 
these have fallen short of supplying all that is necessary, 
such has been the liberality of the few who thave rendered 
this kind of assistance, that the Board are satisfied it is only 
necessary to let the deficieacy be known, to have it suppli- 
ed. Under these auspicious circumstances they have felt 
themselves justified in opening this Second Dispensary of 
Medicine ; fur want of which, many of the poor have hither 
to suffered—and which, it is confidently hoped, the public 
will hereafter hold themselves bound to support. By order, 
C. F. HUGHES, Sec’ry 

Baht. 2nd Disp'ry. 


Consulting Physicians. 





August 25. 
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. iinet aap 
Here freedom and her sons rejoice, slovenly himself, likes to see women always neat 
Oe oe y eee dade ee clean and tidy in their houses, dress and cookery 
oe \ \ Se) A | But lo ! beyond the berdering flood, A slut I despise, as much as I do a coward in bat. 
iy ae FY Ne The grim opposers stained with blood tle. Now, my boy, you know how to manage t+ 
VC y ‘ Envies but can’t enjoy. get a wife that: your uncle sould be happy in see» 
But soon this earth shall see decay, ing you have. Bring such an one to the barrack} 
Nature herself grow sick and die, as soon as you please, and while I teceive my pay 
And vengeance shall be hurled:— or rations, she and you shall share with me. 
These fertile fields their end shall know, fe 
; 2 Th ble riv se to fl ° , 
2 Spite marty aera Man tial ches te waite re Revolutionary anecdote.—The fellowing anec- 
Biterary Departitcnt. iia ites ide gill in lh wechell dote was last week related to us by an officer of the 
<= View the fait fields at God’s right hand; revolution who lives in this county, and we were the 
‘* It is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it Deck’d in eternal bloom: more interested to see his eyes fill with tears of a 
non to — ceed ae = oy) more exquisite shan jhe See the pure stream of life arise, soldiers patriotism as he finished his story:—Du- 
cera J woth 0 over it a tint more magical than Me waters pe ee ring the battle of Monmouth, a part of Col. She 
quae a aie a Te eT pard’s Massachusetts regiment were ordered to lay 
FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. ~e be lg apo of gue prostrate upon the ground to wenye oe firy 
Lament of a Prisoner unjustly confined. All others must retire: of the enemy - artillery. veneral V ashingtor 
As one, upon an isle, deserted The slaves of sin, the heirs of hell, was seen at a distance, mounted on his charger, di» 
Without a home, or bark to flee, Beyond the gulph must ever dwell recting the movements of the troops. An officer 
A prisoner, from my kindred parted And sink in endless fire. assing the men as they lay on the ground, and 
prisone , P ’ as , Pan I ; & ; 
I pine in constant misery. = seeing a black soldier belonging to Capt. Wright’s 
The woods pasumne thele green attire, COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. company standing up, says to him, ‘‘ lie down, or 
The waters flow on fresh and free, ‘ . sat ou will be killed.” The negro (pomting to Wash- 
The sun pours down his beams of fire; Suayes, Oe tay Saar Sey Me Faster ene. leatit replied, “ No wl a ae Gen. Wasb- . 
O’er hill and vale, on plain and sea, with the ladies, remember the advice of President|! : 7 d ’ ) + \inalien Raa . 
Yet not for me, yet not for me. Adams—* Make no advances unless you have eve-|!ngton lie down—and not before.” —Spring field 
The mellow-throated bird is sending ty assurance of being well received.” If you Mass paper. 
Sweet worship up from every tree, have a mind to marry—your uncle is an old sol- 
The music of their voices blending dier: he has seen much in his time, and can advise EDWARD NEEDLES; 
_ Mg hs ey sv you the best mode of besieging the fair sex,—Ne- Pariseur ves Chaise 8, ¢ 
- sbalpeapahatangs: : ver go sneaking like a desponding lover,—Never NO. 56, RUE DE HANOVER, 
ae - ertgeare nanan. oe go simpering after any of them, nor be a slipper| Fabrique toutes sortes de Chatene plainees et ornees, pour 
* - H trans tati t il. 
While Dian from her borrowed portion, carrier to a ballroom. Beware of making your- Seliien nwa) A Se puillet oe 
‘* Doth shower her silver lavishly,” self too cheap among them by your attentions, for ; ’ 
Yet not for me, yet not for me. too much attention often produces contempt, and I WANTS A SITUATION, 
“H Spring return with smiling gladness, cannot bear the idea that my boy should be slight- In a Ware Room, a Store House, or a Flour or Grocery Store: 
Or Summer reign with ruddy glee, ed by any girl Remember that “if one wont) , young man of good habits, who ean, if required, givs 
Or Autumn, tory ie of sadness, marry another will,” and that “ there are as good satisfactory reference. A few lines, addressed to T. D. and 
iis acecitt ts tap vale tought ho we fish in the sea as ever were caught.” If any one | left at this office, will meet with prompt attention. 
wustntins & ; é v should once slight your address, be off like a can-| Baltimore, 7th mo. With, 1827. 2t. 
e ougnts there are time cannot smother; aateal } } j * —_— 
Postidaa Which mavee. eenes tobe; ; ore a an vowy on aod ogni: till on are cer TO HAYTIAN EMIGRANTS. — 
Heart-broken sisters, sonless mother, ror tesr ys tng rte Bites pert o" Once) THE subscriber offers encouragement, as follows, to five 
As of the dead, these think of me; told me that a gentleman asked her to have him—| 9 six industrious Farmers, who will settle on the Estate 
Then what is life, is life to me! she replied, “Sir, I will thank you if you ne-|called the Grand Marre, twelve leagies (thirty-six miles) . 
Yet, even in my dungeon, dreary, ver mention that subject to me again.” To which|from Port-au-Prince, Hayti, where the climate is, gener- ‘ 
wig Pade by an, hots oss eut bec he answered, “ Madam I am glad of it, for if you| SY. nod Ses veoductive, and eaally cullivetede ‘ 
m hea y One, whose ear can hear me; ®*saj ; Y . 
To Thee, 0 God! I bend the knee— . at api ellicarante eng lvegged ‘a peel Convitious. 8 
And look, nor look in vain, to Thee. f q rll v4 or “id yoga “y os F NS?) Bach man shall have Ten Acres of land, for the term of fi 
=“ engage she did not treat and next lover 1) | ten years. The produce of the two first years shall be his i 
FROM THE INDIANA PALLADIUM. like manner.— Now Jasper, continued my uncle, if 


: . own. All the produce of the eight remaining years shall be 
The following lines were handed in for publication as|YOU marry, 1 hope you will get a girl that your un-| equally divided. The subscriber will furnish wholesome 


























the production of Mr. James Smita, minister of the cospel.| cle would be glad to offer a home to in his barracks | ground provisions, until the emigrants can raise for them- f 
i i ty ons. 5 oa . . selves, and house room tr 
whe. tn cqriy times, emigrated to the western country from|—none of those flirting jay birds, who appear like There is on said farm, twenty-five happy cultivators at Z 
— Che reste, a wax figure, only fit to be looked at. Let her be} present. , “A. AUDAIN. a 
abelian tohtd ond saleaat sia oné, (if it so be there should be nocookinthe| July, 2, 1727. : 
ae camp) who will get you a supper after you return — = . 
» left rey ie wade tess from the field of battle or fatigue duty. Be sure TERMS oF’ SUBSCRIPTION. ec 
O’er rivers deep and mountains hi you marry for love, and that your girl loves you; ar 
Far to the west] bend my way — tor wens ars is mutual wet all is havnenetend GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. b 
And leave my friends behind. eace. Mind ve don’t cet ’, go: to be locked The price of subscription is Tunes DoLiars per annum, 
Atlength b idential aj ; ye ger a Virago. a re e payable within six months of the time of subscribing.—but a full 
or le W misery 1 —| receipt will be given, if Two Dotiars anp Firty Cents 
ae tape Mme —_— ~y to such an one for life would be misery indeed p given, Cenrs be or 
had siedtn lise a you would be a finger post by which all your ac-| paid in advance. th 
But like the pcomin land of old uaintance would be directed to avoul a like mis- Seerigtions va a easy’ tee porony! ot bo 
* J ° ® ® ear, outo ecity oO allimere; an e 
A = egret Hy omer 5 abagga rolled, ortune. No virago shall shall have a ration in Gene be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they . 
ae Detween. your uncles quarters. Marriage is honorable— communicate their names through the medium of an alr sa 
To heaven I made my firm request— *tis a source of happiness when congenial hearts | thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums,st ge 
“ Lat me mhogd be, me be blest! get together, but horror on horror when persons |® igen renders a strict adherence to this rule indispet m 
nd o’er this Jordan go:’ H ‘ . : t4 ig | SSUIY necessary. 
That goodly land O let me see! of opposite coe ay tla eg linked together by it—it is Subeeriborn will not be at liberty to withdraw their names, 
Where tyrants how to liberty, worse than going to battle with a rusty musket, an} i¢ they are in arrears. dr 
A bliss succeeds to woe. ar cartridge box, anda tight pair of shoes. The postage must be paid on all letters and mee ce 
: . ot oney is useful, but never let that be an object| tions, received by the editor. through the Post-Office. | t 
ibd, mee came mt saat ng with vouile making choice of awife. Ie ad ea. Adcress BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, * 
. y oat “6 st ers flood; . - om : _ South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimore: str 
Withahsetng eatin tee I spied lov agree with “ Johnson, that fools marry for| . techies tsa cat etcncoses) th: 
: I spie ove, wise men for money!—I would rather see] Jeary yy wwryo sere) qu 
* And Heaven had blest the ground ye as married to a neat, worthy, agreeable gir!, BOOKS, PAMPH GUS: gr 
. - ‘ without acent, than to arich, slovenly, giddy flirt. ex 
La senege + Sa eam per gg Though soldiers have to put up with much in tents Fob BPviwsttsig, de 
- An Eden had of old: : pand barracks that is not so cleanly, yet none more : ha 
The fields were fair, the meadows green, admire cleanliness than they, While taveliing. I IN GENERAL. pre 
Lag opr we a hey clean, have losf many a good looking meal. for a sight of NEATLY AND °8OMPYTLY EXECUTER din 
7 Sows. my landiady and cooks.—A man though somewhat AT THIS OFFICE. 
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